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Although tion, ' to draw,' and Uon, ' to censure,' are distinguished, to of -lion is 
ascribed the peculiar property of combining the two. How much longer are 
we to wait for editors of the Biowulf to comprehend the construction of the 
opening lines of that poem ? So, too, in keeping with this kind of conserva- 
tism, to venture a denomination, we are not yet to be released from the themes : 
ealdor lagu, feorh-lagu, ealdor-naru, feorh -nam. 

False quantities are not wanting ; a few examples taken at random may 
illustrate : drugian, drygian, dryge, crist, cristen, cristnian, cyle, fnast, hmse, 
hrest (Metr. 1 1 58 , ■< hreosan, therefore ' falls,' not ' withers '), OrgeU — (there 
is also considerable confusion in the treatment of the prefix or-), si$ < sion, 
tucian, pryS, iu-man (but gio-man), wag, ' wall,' wcedl. Misprints like the fol- 
lowing will be easily corrected : her-lic (but kir) ; las (but lassd) ; Itzt-hydig, 
Itzt-ltce (but Itel) ; and hum (but huru) ; Idreow (but Idriow) ; wol-dcsg, eogoS, 
giogu% (p. 60 ; an error borrowed from the German ed.), etc. 

Until a common system of vowel accentuation may be agreed upon, con- 
sistency in each particular method is all that can be required. The present 
editors have not, in this matter, been sufficiently guarded at all points : gedr, 
gedsne (but giomor), and the preterits sc$p, (id), scdn (id), scdc (id), giafon. 

In closing this notice, gratitude must not be withheld for this service of the 
editors to the study of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Uniform definitions in English for 
the entire body of the poetic vocabulary will give heart to many to whom foreign 
languages are less familiar, to attempt to learn something of our ancient songs. 
Perhaps the way has now been paved to a poetic lexicon in which the peculiar 
phraseology and figuration of this poetry may receive systematic treatment. 
The need of a handy etymological dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
based upon exact philological principles, has certainly been made clear. May 
the want be speedily supplied ! James W. Bright. 



Platonis Phaedo. The Phaedo of Plato. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. D. Geddes, LL. D. Second Edition. London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1885. 
" I trust that this second edition will not be found unworthy of following its 
predecessor, which had the merit, if no other, that it was the first edition of a 
Platonic Dialogue proceeding from Scotland and edited upon Scottish soil." 
This strong note of nationality with which Dr. Geddes closes the preface to 
his second edition of his Phaedo is hardly necessary. The book is intensely 
Scotch, or rather, Scottish. The few Scotish Hellenists are either mighty 
workers, like Veitch of blessed memory, or they are deeply imbued with 
metaphysics or literature. To the latter class Dr. Geddes belongs, and 
grammar is not his strong point, in spite of the noble tradition of Rud- 
diman. Professor Geddes' Phaedo is a work of undeniable charm. His 
range of illustrative reading is great, his conception of the dialogue is admi- 
rable, the appended notes are full of interest and suggestiveness, and he who 
reads the dialogue simply for its literary charm or philosophical meaning cannot 
fail to be grateful for Professor Geddes' companionship. Grammatical points 
he usually dispatches by a reference to Riddell's Digest, an admirable work, 
surely, but, like many other admirable works, a positive disadvantage to the 
student who rests on it. 
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One or two passages may be cited in which a firmer grasp of grammatical 
phenomena would have been of decided advantage. In 102 C Sokrates says : 
Ov rac apa b 2ip.fii.ac i-movvpiav ex £l afttKp6e Ti naX fieyar slvai iv fleet,) av auforepuv 
tov piv to> /leyidei vtreptxeiv ttjv ofUKpdrqra v it e % " v (so Geddes with Madvig 
for vireps xuv), ru ds to psysdoc rijc apiKpoTrjroc naptxurv vwsp£x ov - This Madvig 
translates 'alterius magnitudini exiguitatem suam superandam subministrans, 
alteri magnitudinem exiguitatem superantem praebens,' or, as Mr. Archer- 
Hind has it, " Simmias submits his smallness to be exceeded by the greatness 
of Phaedo, and presents his greatness to exceed the smallness of Sokrates." 
Dr. Geddes seems to combine tov jikv with ru . . . virep'sx^i-v, and makes 
peyWei a dative of measure — one construction being impossible and the other 
awkward — with a result in English which is portentous : " Simmias stands 
midway between both, supplying an exemplification of smallness by the supe- 
riority of the one (i. e., Phaedo) in tallness, and in the case of the other (i. e., 
Socrates) supplying an exemplification of tallness surpassing the other's small 
stature." Mr. Archer-Hind calls the passage 'a troublesome sentence,' and it 
must be confessed that it cannot be read trippingly ; and yet a single deliberate 
reading of it, with due regard to the correspondences of the piv and 6e clauses, 
is enough for a clear comprehension. For my part I am inclined to prefer the 
napix av of Stephanus, cited by Dr. Geddes, to Madvig's imkxuv. The emen- 
dation is nearly if not quite as easy, the Platonic irouaVia is sufficiently kept 
up by the shift of construction from infinitive to participle ; vwepexeiv varex"® 
reminds one of Gorg. 497 B : inroa^ec SonpaTei c^eXey^ai, and there is perhaps 
too much sense of endurance for this passage, whereas naplxow is more familiar 
and natural (Apol. 33 B; Phaidr. 228 E; Menon 70 C; Protag. 312 C), and 
we get a clearer chiasm. It seems to me also that Trapex^v, which approaches 
■iropifuv, is better suited than iwex<^ v for the avyypafq, to which Sokrates 
humorously compares his formal statement as to the party of the one part 
(roii piv) and the party of the other part (™ <Jt). 

A curious piece of metaphysical grammar is found 77 E : " The connection 
of avaireWu with this clause would lead us to expect Ssdwrar, but there is a 
subtlety in the genitive, inasmuch as it leaves undecided whether the appre- 
hension is real or only assumed for the sake of argumentation. Compare Thuc. 
V 56, ar ipfjfiov obarjr /3ia (t?/v ttoXlv) alprjoovTEt, where wr ept/fiov [read iprjpov] 
ovcrav would have implied that it was more deserted than it proved to be." 
The ' subjectivity' lies in the (if and not in the genitive, and there can be no 
difference between the ace. and gen. in that regard. See many varieties of 
such shifts in Dr. Spieker's article, A. J. P. VI 328 foil. On the same passage 
Dr. Geddes says : " The vale of Greeks becomes avia among the Latins. 
Pers. v. 91, ' Disce, sed ira cadat naso rugosaque sanna | Dum veteres avias 
tibi de pulmone revello.' " nale and puer, ypavc and avia, anicula have exactly 
the same spheres in both classic languages. Persius' avias recalls Plato's ypaav 
v8h>e in Theaitetos, 176 B. 63 B., " Olympiodorus quotes it, pi) ayav [<iktuv], 
which puts it hypothetically, ' if so be that I mere not sad, instead of being, as 
I am, sad.' " We cannot refine on ov and pi} with the participle in later Greek. 
See A. J. P. I 56. p. 69 E, ti mftavurepdg el/ic . . . tv av ix 01 is noted as if it 
were unusual, whereas examples occur in scores. Supplement the note on 
eavrav zz epav-6v by A. J. P. VI 108. p. 94 D : " bXlyov — i. e., wore delv bliyov 
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fidvov " — can hardly be meant seriously. This would be ellipsis with a ven- 
geance, p. 96 D : " On Sid with ace, where we might expect genitive, see Bigg 
on Thuc. I 83." I see Bigg and find the futile note that the distinction between 
Sia with ace. and Sia with gen. does not seem to be observed there. Is it 
necessary to say for the hundredth time that it is never violated, ' owing to ' 
or ' thanks to ' covering every case that seems to be an exception ? See my 
note on Justin Martyr, Apol. I, c. 23, II. 

A word or two on 74 B : rl St ; abra ra laa ecnv ore aviad aoi etpavq rj ij 
iaoTtK dviadTift ; Dr. Geddes retains abra ra laa t but is evidently dissatisfied, 
and with reason. If f/ is aut, and not an, we should inevitably have amb 
to laov and not ama ra laa. Schleiermacher felt this, and wrote ama to. 
lea ectlv ore aviad aoi i<f>dvr/ • ?/ i] ladrrig dviaoT/jt; ; but, as Ast says, we should 
expect Tama (as indicated C : Ob rambv dp' kariv, ?/ (V 8c, ravra to. laa ml 
avro to laov) ; and Tama would give a satisfactory sense. Mr. Archer-Hind 
seems to deplore any 'alteration of the text,' but there are worse things than 
the alteration of the text. The explanation offered by Olympiodoros of ama 
Ta laa is pronounced stuff by Ast, readily accepted by Wagner, set aside by 
Geddes, who in retaining ama to. ttm v says, " It is probable that abra to laa is 
plural, as referring to more than one application of the one standard of com- 
parison amb to laov" whereas Olympiodoros considered it to express " the 
varying results of the application to different minds," in spite of the personal 
argument of aol. Stallbaum adduces as a parallel, Parmen. 129 B: ama. ra 
bjioia, but I cannot see the appositeness of the parallel, as the Parmenides, on 
any theory, represents a more advanced stage. Mr. Archer-Hind's note is 
fuller and more decided, but not more satisfactory, than Dr. Geddes'. 

B. L. G. 



Studies, Literary and Historical, in the Odes of Horace. By A. W. Verrall. 
196 pp. Macmillan. 

The following is a list of the seven essays contained in this volume : 
(1) Melpomene ; (2) Murena ; (3) The Historical Poems and the Arrangement 
of the Three Books ; (4) Lamia ; (5) Quam Tiberis lavit ; (6) Venus and 
Myrtale ; (7) Euterpe. 

Of these studies, which are full of interest as well as of novelties for the 
student of Horace, the most important — certainly the longest, and that which 
proposes the largest number of new explanations — is the second. If the views 
here expressed are right, then much in the current exegesis of Horace will 
have to be changed. Mr. Verrall assumes that the tragic event of the con- 
spiracy and death of Murena gave coloring to, and is often referred to in the 
first three books of the Odes; therefore, Melpomene is invoked in III 30. 

This L. Licinius Varro Murena, brother of Proculeius and brother-in-law of 
Maecenas, fell heir to the property of M. Terentius Varro, the great scholar 
and antiquary. To Murena is (as is generally admitted) addressed II 10, and 
he is referred toby name in III 19, da'puer auguris Murenae ; and Sat. I 5, 38, 
Murena praebente domum. In II 18, Attalus* means Varro, and the heir 
referred to, Murena. Maecenas has divulged the ' secret of the government's 
knowledge of the conspiracy to Terentia ; therefore, III 2, 25, 'est et fideli 
tuta silentio merces,' and II 10, 16, bene mutuum fidum pectus amoribus. In 
III 19, the banquet is supposed to be held at Murena's house at Reate 



